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THE LENTEN FAST 


IUS XI, when he was still Father Achille Ratti, 
scaled Monte Rosa from the Italian side, his party 
being the first to achieve that difficult feat. When 
near the goal, while waiting on the ice for morning 
to come, he heard an avalanche far below. The 

distant roar and rumble, a challenge to the starry Alpine still- 
ness, sounded to the daring climber like that wherewith Dante’s 
angel came towards the gates of Dis: Il fracasso d’un suon 
pien di spavento (the crash of a sound filled with frightening). 








Let us follow that avalanche, not only to the limit where 
its mad rush at last was stilled, but to that spot in the remotest 
valley where its last echo was heard. ‘The peasant in his hut, 
who on his bed of straw half-heard through his sleep that last 
faint reverberation,—that dreaming peasant, contrasted with the 
dauntless toiler who listens up there near the stars, is an image 
of this sleepy modern world, into whose dreaming comfort there 
still float echoes, faint but recognizable, of bygone ages of hero- 
ism, when men still scaled the mountain heights and sat en- 
throned above the avalanche. 


Is the image exaggerated? I hope not. Most certainly, also 
in our day, the race of giants is not extinct. Also at this mo- 
ment, as in the days of old, there are those who have reached 
the heights of Penance, where the avalanche no longer terrorizes 
but rather entrances. But as a body we have long since lost 
that sense of daring, that longing for the mountain tops, that 
thirst for the music beneath the stars, and are well content with 
the pleasant valley, with the comfortable dwelling, where hero- 
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ism is something to be read about and dreamed over, not some- 
thing to be attained by severe and solemn effort. 

If betweeen these two—the Pope there on high and the 
peasant below—if between these two we insert the coward, who 
derides mountain climbing in every shape and form, we have 
the image that underlies this paper. We shall listen, first to the 
old-time enthusiasm for fasting, then to the cowardly mocker, 
thirdly to the modern defender who echoes its ancient glories. 

The Voice on the Mountain Tops. ‘“The power of fasting 
it was that brought Moses to the top of the mountain. He 
would never have dared to climb to that smoking summit, to 
enter into that darkness, were he not fortified by fasting, Fast- 
ing it was that gave him the commandments, written by the 
finger of God on tables of stone. Again it was fasting, there 
upon the mountain, that reconciled God, while far below glut- 
tony was leading the people into idolatry and contamination. 
The people, says the Book, sat down to eat and drink and rose 
up to play. Behold the persevering labors of forty days, where- 
in the servant of God had without ceasing fasted and prayed, 
all cancelled and brought to naught by this people’s one fit of 
revelry. 

“What was it that contaminated Esau, and made him the 
slave of his brother? Was it not that one morsel of food in 
return for which he sold his birthright? And what prayer was 
it that gave Samuel to his mother? Was it not prayer offered 
with fasting? And the mighty Samson, what was it that ren- 
dered him unconquerable? Was it not the fasting wherewith 
he was conceived in his mother’s womb? Fasting conceived the 
strong man, fasting nourished him, fasting made him what he 
was. Surely that is the meaning of what the angel enjoined 
upon his mother, namely, that he should touch nothing that 
comes from the vine, no wine, no kind of strong drink. 

“In one word, then, fasting begets the prophet, strengthens 
and steels the warrior, gives wisdom to the lawgiver. Fasting 
is the best guard of the soul, the trustworthy comrade of the 
body, it is weapon and fortress to the soldier, daily exercise to 
the athlete and prizefighter. Fasting it is that sends temptation 
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fleeing, that gives us the armor of godliness, that dwelleth with 
sobriety, that buildeth up self-control. Fasting it is that guaran- 
tees strength in time of war, contentment in time of peace. Fast- 
ing it is that maketh the monk holy, that bringeth the priest 
to perfection. For without fasting it is not permitted to approach 
the Sacrifice, not merely under the mysterious and true worship 
of God which now prevails, but also under that wherein accord- 
ing to the Law sacrifice was offered in figure. Fasting it was 
that lifted Elias up so high that he could behold the great Vision. 
For it was after forty days of fasting had purified his soul that, 
as far may be to man allowed, he was privileged there in the 
cavern to see God. And when once more Moses received the law, 
it was again fasting that led him on. Finally look at one great 
contrast. On the one hand the Ninivites, who escaped that God- 
threatened destruction only by compelling the very brutes to fast. 
On the other hand, the Israelites whose limbs fell lifeless in the 
desert, because instead of fasting they hankered for meats.”’ 


Isn't the above passage, taken from Matins on Laetare Sun- 
day, in fullest harmony with all you have read of those early 
centuries of heroic self-denial to follow Christ? As day by day 
you turn the leaves of your missal, and gaze through Introit, 
and Collect, and Epistle, and Gospel, as through so many win- 
dows out upon the lives of our forefathers in the faith, do you 
not seem to behold a people accustomed to the stern and solemn 
joys of mountain climbing? ‘Blow the trumpet, sanctify a fast, 
call a solemn assembly, gather together the people, sanctify the 
church, assemble the ancients, gather together the little ones and 
them that suck at the breasts: let the bridegroom go forth from 
his bed and the bride out of her bride-chamber.’’ This trumpet 
call of Ash Wednesday, sounded by Joel centuries before, is the 
lofty intonation of the glorious symphony on fasting, which 
resounds across the Forty Days, and which on Laetare Sunday, 
from the eloquent lips of St. Basil, rises into one of its most 
triumphant strains. 

Cowards Mock the Mountain-Climber. Do you see the 
smile of contempt that has gathered on the lips of the modern 
humanitarian, as from a safe distance he has listened to the notes 
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of triumph floating down from the mountain? That ancient 
Gospel of self-denial, that world-wide movement to penance, 
that universal onrush to the mountain heights of freedom—what 
is it all to him? ‘‘Superstition,’’ he exclaims. ‘‘Superstition”’ 
again; and a third time: ‘Superstition’. The word runs like 
a red thread through the pages of ‘solemn sneering’ wherewith 
Gibbon makes Christianity responsible for the decline and fall 
of the Roman Empire. And today’s prophet of humanitarianism, 
H. G. Wells, writes the Outline of History as a war-cry against 
Superstition, that is, against Christianity. Far from climbing to 
the mountain of self-denial man shall henceforth dwell peace- 
ably in the valley of self-adoration. Every pathway that leads 
to the penitential heights, every opening that might lead to God, 
to eternity, to the next world, is to be sealed as by a flaming 
sword with the word ‘“‘Superstition’’. ‘“‘We must not worry as 
to whether there is a God or not. God does not matter. Leave 
God alone. Leave eternity alone. Leave the next world 
alone. Even if there is a next world, it does not concern 
us. This is the world that matters. Heaven is a dream. 
This world is a fact. We must therefore confine our atten 
tion to it.”-—‘‘No longer would men weep and whine be- 
neath the Cross of Christ. Christianity has taught men to ac- 
cept suffering. They shall now be taught to resist it and con- 
quer. No longer shall men be martyred for the faith of Christ, 
for faith shall be no more. For nigh upon two thousand years 
men have been enslaved by the Christian superstition.”’ 

Reader, could there be a greater contrast? ‘Nations of the 
world,’’ so sounds the trumpet of ancient heroism, ‘‘nations of 
the world, achieve your freedom. Climb the mountain of fast- 
ing and self-denial up to God.’’—‘‘No,” says the groveller in 
the modern slough of comfort, ‘‘not so. Follow not the road of 
fasting and self-denial. Follow what other path you will, only 
not that of Christianity. Be wise. Leave this mountain climbing 
to fools.” 

Modern Echoes of Ancient Enthustasm. We shudder at 
the depths of degradation into which this modern world is fall- 
ing. But we shiver too, do we not, at the thought of re-creating 
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the heroism of the past? We too breathe the air that is around 
us. We too, more than we are aware, share the prejudices against 
self-denial wherewith an anti-Christian literature has infested the 
world. Is it for this reason that Providence is opening the ears 
of those outside to hear at least the echoes of the past? “‘I freely 
confess,’” says Chesterton (Orthodoxy, p. 18), “‘all the idiotic 
ambitions of the end of the nineteenth century. I did, like all 
other solemn little boys, try to be in advance of the age. Like 
them I tried to be some ten minutes in advance of the truth. 
And I found that I was eighteen hundred years behind it.’’ Is 
it for this reason that the Vatican Council was so insistent on 
the rights of reason in religious matters, even to the extent of 
discovering the existence of God, the supreme lawgiver? Let us, 
then, who shudder at the loud-mouthed and cowardly blasphe- 
mies of humanitarianism, but who also shiver before the beauti- 






























ful toilsome heights of the Forty Days of fasting—let us begin 
by giving ear to the echoes around us in the natural order of 
that stern joy in self-denial which, in creating the Ages of Faith, 


likewise created modern civilization. To this end, I select a 
passage from Foerster’s Jugendlehre (Guide for Youth, pp. 285, 
286). 


“Another good exercise in attaining self-control is that of 
standing thirst a long time, on a big hike, for example. This 
is a good way to keep from becoming a slave to one’s appetite. 
Also for health this practice is good, because it is a bad thing to 
drink much on a long walk. I do not mean that you should 
never allow yourselves a drink. But from time to time we ought 
to find out whether we are still masters in our own house. Great 
mountain climbers test themselves from time to time by letting 
themselves down with one knee, while holding the other leg 
straight forward. They want to be sure that the knee muscles 
still obey the will. In the same way, we all ought occasionally 
to test ourselves, to see if our will power is still strong enough 
to deny ourselves, or whether the itch of appetite guides all our 
actions. The commandment of fasting found in so many reli- 
gions has also this good purpose: To give a man opportunity 
for strengthening his will power. Just as your older brothers 
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are called in each year for some weeks of military service, so that 
they may not forget how to shoot and to ride, thus ought you 
occasionally to call yourselves in for a period of self-imposed 
fasting.”’ 

While this passage still sounds in your ears, turn to your 
Missal. Run rapidly over the Lenten liturgy, pausing to note 
more closely the Collect, that sums up in each Mass the petitions 
of redeemed mankind. Do you not feel yourself turning from 
echo to original? From something softer and milder to some- 
thing more stern and solemn? From something that is unutter- 
ably mischievous if it be made substitute for the original, but 
likewise indispensably beneficial if it be looked upon as inter- 
pretation of that original? Let us listen to one of this long series 
of Collects, and then conclude. We choose that of the Saturday 
after Ash Wednesday. ‘Be present, O Lord, to our supplications, 
and grant that with devoted service we may celebrate this solemn 
fast, ordained as wholesome remedy to cure our bodies and our 
souls.” 

Happy you and I, dear reader, if these echoes from without 
of our own glorious past reach our cowardly hearts, and call to 
our faces at least a blush of shame. In the midst of a society 
that is rapidly returning to paganism, or rather sinking still 
lower into a practical atheism, what hope is left to regenerate 
the world? Nothing but a return to the fulness of Christianity, 
culminating in congregational observance of Lent, corporate cele- 
bration of the Lenten liturgy, a seven weeks encampment on the 
mountain of Penance, a yearly campaign for freedom under the 
new-crowned King of the World. 

PATRICK CUMMINS, O. S. B., 

Conception Abbey, Mo. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF REGENERATION 


N previous articles we considered how the incarnate 

Word, in obedience to the eternal counsel of the 
Godhead, established the Church as His mystical 
body for the completion of His redemptive mission," 
how this task is accomplished by the sanctification 
of man and the glorification of God in the liturgical life of the 
Church,” and how the Holy Ghost as its life-principle animates 
the mystical body.* We shall now examine in greater detail how 
the grand scheme of redemption affects the liturgical life of the 
individual child of God. This question leads us directly to the 
stupendous mystery of the sacraments bequeathed to us by Jesus 
Christ. When the Savior died on Calvary for a sinful and help- 
less world, fallen humanity was again raised up to look heaven- 
ward with an assured hope. But thereby individual man did 
not yet possess the fruits of the redemption. He was not yet 
of the race of the Second Adam, which is a spiritual race and 
whose life-principle is the Spirit of God. There was need that 
man be re-born “‘by water and the Holy Ghost’’ to newness of 
life. 

Beholding the wretchedness of man and his inability, not 
only to renew himself, but even to persevere unaided on the lofty 
plane of spiritual life, the God-Man in His divine wisdom and 
love deigned to institute the sacraments as a special means of 
grace. By their efficacy man would be regenerated and enabled, 
if he so choose, to become worthy to enjoy in proportionate 
measure the triumph and glory of the redemption. Baptism 
was given for man’s regeneration; Confirmation for a support 
in the combat with the enemies of his soul; Penance for regain- 
ing the source of spiritual life, if lost by sin; Holy Eucharist for 
a nourishment unto growth in the new life of grace; Holy Orders 
for administering the special means of grace entrusted to His 
Church by Christ; Extreme Unction for healing the ills of soul 
and body; Matrimony for enabling parents to remain faithful 
to their duties in the sacred state of wedlock. It was the ex- 








: 1 See Orate Fratres, vol. U, p. 6ff. *Ibid. p. 45ff. *Ibid. p. Tiff. 
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cessive charity, as well as the deep human sympathy, of our 
divine brother, Jesus Christ, that prompted Him to bestow these 
great gifts of grace upon us. We shall therefore attempt to under- 
stand more appreciatingly the depth of this love and sympathy 
by viewing the purpose of their institution in the wider frame- 
work of the liturgical life of the Church. For the present let 
us dwell on the first and most important of the sacraments, 
Baptism. 

The first head of the human race by original sin had lost 
the state of primitive justice and forfeited all claim to super 
natural gifts, both for himself and for his offspring. In Christ, 
the Second Adam, man is restored to spiritual life, to sonship 
of God, and the inheritance of heaven. ‘Since by a man [came] 
death, by a man also [cometh] eemuenection from the dead. For 
as in Adam all die, so in Christ all shall be made to live’’ (1 Cor. 
15, 21f.). The life-giving and redeeming w ail of Christ estab- 


c 


lishes Him with equal right as the protoparent of a race unto 


a new life, just as Adam was the first father of a mortal race 
“The last Adam became a life-giving spirit’’ (Ibid. v. 45). 


It is through Baptism, the sacrament of regeneration, that 
man is transformed and spiritually renewed, is become a new 
creature. ‘“‘If then, any man be in Christ, he is a new creature’ 
(2 Cor. 5, 17). We are in Christ through Baptism. ‘‘For ai! 
of you who were baptized into Christ, have put on Christ 
ye are all one person in Christ Jesus’’ (Gal. 3, 27f.). The figure 
of ‘putting on Christ’’ was familiar to the early Christians from 
their knowledge of the mystery religions, where the custom of 
putting on the symbolic costume of the god signified an intimate 
union with the deity. “But he that cleaveth to the Lord is one 
spirit [with him] ... Know you not that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost who is within you, whom you have 
from God?” (1 Cor. 6, 17. 19). In Baptism, whereby the Holy 
Ghost is first infused into our souls, we become one in spirit 
with Christ, for God has called us ‘‘into the fellowship of his 

om (% Coe. 1, 9). 
, 


From this intimate mystical union with Christ result the 


‘Cf. Doelger, Ichthus, p. 115ff 
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practical effects of Baptism, the first of which is death to sin. 
“Know ye not, that as many of us as were baptized unto Christ 
Jesus, were baptized unto his death? We were buried therefore 
with him through this baptism unto death, that as Christ was 
raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we 
also should walk in newness of life. For if we have become one 
with him in the likeness of his death, why, then, we shall also 
be in likeness of his resurrection. For this we know, that our 
old man hath been crucified with him, in order that our sinful 
body may be brought to naught, and ourselves no longer be 
slaves to sin’’ (Rom. 6, 3-6). By the principle of solidarity 
the death of Christ and His glorious resurrection implied re- 
demption and victory for all mankind; but only in mystical 
fellowship with Christ as produced by the rite of Baptism does 
the individual Christian participate in the fruits of Christ’s pas- 
sion and glory. Lattey summarizes this process of man’s mys- 
tical union with Christ in these words:* “‘With Christ and in 
Christ he must be crucified, that is, his flesh, the ‘old man’, must 
be crucified with its passions: with Christ and in Christ he is 
buried: with Christ and in Christ he arises from beneath the 
waters of baptism as from the grave, in the glory of a new and 
risen life, which is Christ living within him (Gal. II. 20).” 
Another effect of Baptism, resulting from the presence of 
the Holy Ghost in the soul of regenerated man in mystical union 
with Christ, is the intimate relation with God the Father, called 
adoptive sonship. This prerogative, lost by the first child of 
God in paradise, is restored in Baptism with a more personal 
claim. For those who are baptized are become “‘all one person 
in Christ Jesus’ (Gal. 3, 28) through the indwelling of the 
iloly Ghost, because ‘“‘as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
these are the Sons of God’ (Rom. 8, 14). The activity 
of the Spirit is expressed in Gal. 4, 6 (cf. Rom. 8, 15): “And 
because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son 
into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father!’’ Here the conjunction 
‘“because’’ does not mean to convey the idea that the reception 
of the divine Spirit is subsequent to the adoption, but that the 


Westminster Version of the SS. N. T. III. App. III. Pt. IL. p. 247. 
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personal indwelling of the Holy Ghost is emphasized over and 
above the reception of the “‘spirit of adoption’’ (Rom. 8, 15), as 
a supernatural quality superadded to man in Baptism, where we 
“have been sealed with the Holy Spirit of the promise’’ (Eph. 1, 
13). The seal is actually a new form of quality of being. 

The rightful claim arising from divine sonship is the in- 
heritance of heaven. Let us recall the assurance: ‘““The Spirit 
himself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children 
of God. And if children, heirs also: heirs of God and joint- 
heirs with Christ’” (Rom. 8, 16f.; cf. Gal. 4, 7; Eph. 1, 14). 
But how can this frail humanity of ours, although elevated by 
the presence of the Holy Ghost within our mortal bodies, ever 
become partaker of the heavenly glory? By the power of the 
Spirit... ““‘Whom he [God] hath justified, them he hath also 
glorified’’ (Rom. 8, 30). The transformation from the “‘old 
man’”’ of sin to the “‘new creature’’ through the sacrament of 
Baptism, if it continue by man’s faithful co-operation with the 
workings of the Spirit within him, is the surest guarantee of 
eternal glory for body and soul. To this effect are we admonished 
to strive after perfect Christlikeness: “Even as we have borne the 
likeness of the earthly, so let us bear the likeness of the heavenly”’ 
(1 Cor. 15, 49). Then shall our transformation culminate in 
the glory of heaven at our resurrection: ‘For if we have become 
one with him [Christ] in likeness of his death, why, then, we 
shall also be in likeness of his resurrection’’ (Rom. 6, 5). For 
indeed ‘‘our country is in the heavens, whence we eagerly await 
as saviour the Lord Jesus Christ, who will transform the body 
of our lowliness, that it may be one with the body of his glory” 
(Phil. 3, 20f.: cf. 1 Cor. 15, 50ff.). 

What a marvellous efficacy, therefore, is implied by the simple 
rite of Baptism! What a meaning of the utmost consequence 
resulting from our initiation into mystical fellowship with Christ 
in His Church! What joy and consolation the Church’s liturgy 
begins to unfold by its first solemn rite before the eyes of the 
re-born child of God! What reason for the joy the Church ex- 
presses in her jubilant canticle Exultet on Holy Saturday: “O 


1 See Orate Fratres, vol. II. p. 71ff. 
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truly needful sin of Adam, which was blotted out by the death 
of Christ! O happy fault, which deserved to possess such and 
so great a Redeemer!” 

With this understanding of the purpose and graces of Bap- 
tism we should often read the impressive words of the ritual, 
that accompany the ceremonies of this wonderful sacrament.’ 
And then a whole-hearted renewal of our baptismal vows will 
strengthen us in the life according to the Spirit and will help to 
render our lives daily more conformable to that of our divine 
brother Jesus Christ. ‘The charity of Christ contraineth us, 
since we judge thus, that one died for all . . . that they may 
no longer live to themselves, but to him who died for them and 
was raised from the dead’’ (2 Cor. 5, 14f.). 

BASIL STEGMANN, O. S. B. 

St. John’s Abbey. 


‘For a good translation, see The Gift of Life, Popular Liturgical Library. 





“We are led to declare with full right that the 
liturgy ts, so to speak, the basis, the element, and 
the essential condition of the Christian life. We 
can therefore say that, since by reason of our 
Baptism we are bound to live the supernatural life 
of the society of which we are members, and since 
this life manifests itself by the service of God, the 
liturgy (from the Greek for SERVE) is an essen- 
tial part of OUR VOCATION as Christians.’-—Dom 
Moreau. 











A LENTEN SERVICE OF THE ORIENT 


ROSTRATION as an attitude for prayer is something 
that scarcely enters into the lives of western Catholics. 
True they see the priests lie prostrate at the opening 
of the Good Friday services, or during the litanies 

on Holy Saturday, or on a few rarer occasions. But 

that an entire congregation should again and again and again 
prostrate themselves and kiss the ground in token of penance—- 
that would be not only a novel Lenten service, but a reality far 
harder on flesh and blood than the Way of the Cross as we 
make it. Once yearly at Mid-Lent the Catholics of the Byzantine 
rite hold a long penitential service, during which the Great Canon 
of St. Andrew of Crete is recited as an accompanying text for 
innumerable prostrations. This service greatly edified the writer 





when he once assisted at it. 

The church was cold that evening, quite cold, so that the 
pastor insisted that the visiting clergy wear overcoats over their 
cassocks. Save for a few candles on the altar, and lights for the 
priest and cantor, the church was unlighted. The congregation 
was made up mostly of women and children, but there was a 
good scattering of men on their side of the nave. After a mo- 
ment of preparatory prayer, the entire congregation left the pews 
and stood in the aisles. “The cantor began the Canon, the priest, 
standing before the altar, made the response and invited the 
people to prostrate themselves before the Lord. At once men, 
women, and children fell upon their knees, then bowed down 
and kissed the floor. Immediately they rose again to a standinz 
position. A versicle or two, the response, the prostration. 

Some versicles, a response, a prostration: repeated over and 
over for well over three hours—that is the brief narrative of the 
external features of this service. But to know even in a frag- 
mentary manner the text of these innumerable most touching 
prayers, to see the fervor and devotedness of the people, to watch 
their constantly increasing struggle against fatigue—these make 
this service a very impressive one indeed. 
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St. Andrew's Great Canon is composed of nine separate 
odes, in construction much like the Psalms. In general each ode 
contains a short introductory part made up of petitions to our 
Lady, our Lord and the Holy Trinity, and the ode proper, a 
series of exclamatory self-accusations and cries for mercy, for for- 
giveness. The entire history of God’s dealings with mankind, 
as recorded in Holy Writ, is reviewed: the great characters of 
the inspired pages are summoned one by one. With an unction 
and a flame of love that make this Canon the most angust 
monument of ancient oriental piety, St. Andrew could find no 
one so vile in God's eyes as himself. Where good existed in 
others, he bewailed its deficiency in himself: where sin defiled 
others, he lamented that he had sinned yet more. ‘‘Above all 
mortal men have I sinned: I alone have sinned against Thee: 
but Thou, as God and Saviour, have mercy on my frame,’’ is 
the ever-echoing refrain. 

‘Thus in the first ode Adam and Eve and Cain and Abel 
come before us. The soul sees that like Adam, it, too, has 
sinned and finds itself naked, stripped of the eternal kingdom and 
the joys of the children of God. ‘Woe is me, my wretched 
soul,”’ we read, “why art thou become like the primal Eve? 
Wickedly hast thou looked on forbidden things, and sorely hast 


thou been wounded "The cruelty of Cain the murderer 
had the sinner imitated towards his own soul in stifling the life 


of grace. The justice of Abel it had not followed. These 





thoughts are turned this way and that, each new versicle adding 
some new motive for sorrow. The soul is the prodigal son, 
the man fallen among robbers, the one great sinner the Lamb 
of God came to save. 

With increasing interest, as the service progressed, I found 
myself admiring two groups of children. The first was the 
sanctuary boys, whose duties excused them from the prostrations. 
Straight as arrows they stood, holding their torches, immovable 
as statues. And how cold the church was, how long the service! 
The second group was small boys and girls in the front ranks 
of the congregation. They probably understood very little of 
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the chanting, or its meaning, but none made the responses, or 
the prostrations, more devotedly than they. 

Lamech is the first likeness of the soul in the second ode. 
Therein is bitterly deplored that it had acted not with the up- 
rightness of Seth, or Enos, or Enoch, or Noe. The fortunes of 
Abraham and Isaac, and the sad Jot of Ismael and Agar next 
present themselves, each supplying motives for tears of sorrow. 
“The ladder of Jacob, that reaches from earth even to heaven, 
O my soul, thou hast known:”’ we read here, “‘why hast thou 
not cherished piety, whereby thou couldst walk in safety?” 

As typical of the splendid prayers addressed to our Lady 
one might quote from Ode Four: ‘‘Hail, fiery Throne, hail 
Candlestick shining with lights, hail holy Mountain, Ark of 
life, Tabernacle of the Holy of Holies, Hait!”’ 

So the service or prayer progresses as argument is drawn 
from the memory of Lia and Rachel, of Esau and Jacob, and 
the others. In details one recounts the woes of holy Job. As 
if hearing the final trumpet-blasts, the penitent cries out: ‘The 
time is nigh, O my soul, the time is nigh! Art thou not soli- 
citous? Dost thou not prepare? Time urgeth: arise! The Judge 
is at the door. As a dream, as a flower, the span of life run- 
neth on.” 

The selling of Joseph by his brothers, the famine years in 
Egypt, the calling and preparation of Moses and Aaron form the 
setting for another ode. Still another bases itself on the sins of 
the chosen people in the desert. In the sixth ode a series of 
highly dramatic contrasts are presented. The eight beatitudes 
are quoted one by one, and their early fulfillment is shown in 
characters from the books of Judges and Kings. Blessed are the 
poor in spirit: and we hear the angel foretelling to Manuel the 
birth of Samson. Blessed are they that mourn, blessed the meek, 
the clean of heart, the persecuted. Debbora and Barac, Gideon, 
Heli, Anna mother of Samuel, the great King David, all inspire 
us with sorrow and with trust. 

The service was fully two-thirds over now. The prostra- 
tions became harder and harder each time. The people moved 
much slower, and one noted that they pulled themselves up by 
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catching the ends of the benches. The children were quite ex- 
hausted but kept up as well as ever they could. 


The seventh ode concerns itself with the sad spectacles of 
Israel’s kings, Saul, David, Solomon, all the infidelities and 
treacheries and uncleanness of Juda’s line. The following is its 
concluding verse of praise to the Holy Trinity: ‘Simple, in- 
dividuate Trinity, consubstantial, and in nature single. Lights 
and the Light: three holy Ones and one holy Thing: let the 
triune God be praised. Praise the Truth, extol the Life, O my 
soul, the God of life and of all things.”’ 


The eighth ode echoes the awful thunderings of the prophets 
Elias, Elisaeus, Jeremias, Jonas, Daniel thrown to the lions. Proof 
that this long elegy of penance loses nothing in poignancy as it 
approaches its end is furnished by an excerpt from this hymn 
“Like the Good Thief, I cry publicly, ‘Lord remember me’: 
like Peter I weep bitterly: like the publican I cry, ‘Forgive me’: 
i shed tears like the sinful woman: dost Thou receive my weep- 
ing, as of old that of the Cananaen woman. I cry to the Son 
of David: ‘Have mercy on me’: I touch the edge of Thy gar- 
ment like the woman with the issue of blood: I weep like Martha 
and, Mary over Lazarus. I break an alabaster vessel of tears, as 
of ointment, O my Saviour, over Thy head: I cry as the woman 
of sins seeking mercy. I offer prayers, I beg forgiveness. Although 
no one has sinned as I have sinned, still, my loving Saviour, receive 
me weeping: receive me crying in fear and in desire, “To Thee 
alone have I sinned’: I have wrought iniquity: have mercy on 
me.”’ 

The ninth and final ode is illuminated with all the light 
that streams from the New Testament pages. Beginning with 
Bethlehem scenes of Shepherds and Magi and Innocents, we fol- 
low the history of Christ attending always to His mercifulness 
in receiving sinners. ‘The mysteries of redemption are recounted. 
It is with eyes turned eastward for the final coming of Christ 
in power and glory that the last prostration is made. The priest 
leaves the altar, the visiting clergy retire, the congregation is dis- 
persing. 
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As I went home that evening I was thinking that if Easter 
joys are proportionate to the love of Christ that has dictated 
personal sacrifice during Lent, surely these Eastern Catholics had 
merited an abundant measure of peace and happiness against the 
day of Christ's resurrection 

GERALD ELLARD, S. J 


Karnten, Austria 
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‘The Church TEACHES tn the liturgy, and she does 
so in a practical and rational manner. It is a law of 
man, who ts soul residing in body, that he get his 
ideas from his sensations and that he find a stimulus for 
his will in the impressions he gets from without. But 
l ho 


u 
in the course of a religious ceremony in the 





Ci 
everything speaks to the soul through the senses. The 
windows and the symbolic paintings, the ceremonies 
and the riies, the acclamations of joy or the accents of 
sorrow, the color and the riches of the vestments, the 
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sacramentals, for example the candles, water, salt and 





incense — all, in a word, set tn relief the teachings 


which the prayers, the Epistles, sequences, Gospels, tn- 
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culcate. It is a chanted catechism, a catechism tn pictures 






—more still, a living catechism, for Jesus and the Saints 





by their examples and thetr virtues, which are being 





commemorated, emphasize the doctrinal teaching of the 





celebration, and by their intercession obtain for us what 
practice that which they have 
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we demand, the power to 


done.’” —-Dom Lefebvre. 







































QUADRAGESIMA IN A CONVENT 


EHOLD, now ts the acceptal ble time, behold now ts 
the day of salvation.”’ For weeks, ever since the 
close of the beautiful Christmas cycle, the entire com- 
munity has awaited these days in anxious expecta- 
tion. 

Sisters, novices and candidates alike, realize that the Lent 
of this year is indeed to be for them the acceptable time. The 
liturgical year has been explained to them, and they understand 
as never before, how great, how numerous are the graces that 
will flow into their hearts on that most glorious of days, Resur- 
rection Sunday, if they but prepare in the true spirit of the 
Church. 

The purple veil, covering the tabernacle since Septuagesima, 
has told the sisters that the holy season is near at hand, and 
all have opened wide their hearts that the Spirit of God might 
lead them on in their preparation, for it is their common desire 
to spend the days of Lent so, that after having made every pos- 
sible attempt to bring about an interior renovation they may 
say with the risen Savior on Easter Sunday: “‘Resurrext et adhunc 
tecum sum, Alleluia—lI arose, and I am still with Thee, Alleluia.” 

It is in the early morning of Ash Wednesday. The com- 
munity has silently assembled in the chapel, Prime has been re- 
cited, and now the opening ceremonies of the holy season are 
about to take place. The priest, vested in purple cope and accom- 
panied by the altar boys, enters the sanctuary, ascends to the 
Altar of God, and there begins the sacred rite, the blessing of 
ashes. “O God Who desirest not the death, a the repentance 
of sinners, look down most graciously upon the frailty of human 





nature; and in Thy goodness vouchsafe to bless these ashes which 
ve intend to put upon our heads in token of humility and that we 
may obtain pardon: that we who know that we are dust, and for 
the demerits of our wickedness are to return to dust, may deserve 
to obtain of Thy mercy the pardon of all sins, and the rewards 
promised to penitents. Through Christ our Lord, Amen” (Second 


prayer). 
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How solemn it all is! The solemn-grave tones of the priest 
as he chants the prayers, the responses of the sisters in choir, fill 
each soul with reverential awe. 

The blessing over, sisters, novices and candidates approach 
the sanctuary to receive the sign of mortality. Then, conscious 
of their nothingness, their unworthiness, they, in the spirit of 
the Church, send to heaven the earnest petition: ‘““Converte nos, 
Deus, Salutaris noster!—Convert us, O God, our Savior!” 

Now follows the august sacrifice of the Mass. All present 
join Christ in the sacrifice of Himself to His heavenly Father, 
by taking an active part in the celebration of these Sacred Mys- 
teries. They say the prayers of holy Mass, together with the 
priest, in as far as it is permissible, and all receive the Divine 
Food, in the strength of which they can walk forty days and 
forty nights unto the mount of God. 

And so it is on each of the succeeding Lenten days, with 
the exception af the Sundays. At six o'clock the community 
recites Prime, and sings a hymn, inviting the faithful to render 
homage and adoration to the heavenly Father. ‘Then, together 
with the divine Highpriest, they ascend to the heights of the 
Mystic Calvary, there to join Him in His sacrifice. 

After the holy Sacrifice the sisters continue the hymn, and 
recite Tuerce. Thus they daily become larger, stronger cells of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. They become more intimately 
united to their divine Head, the bond of union between them- 
selves is strengthened, and they realize more and more the pro- 
found meaning of the Postcommunion of the fourth day of Lent: 
“Pour forth upon us, O Lord, the spirit of Thy love: that by 
Thy mercy Thou mayest make us of one mind, whom Thou 
hast fed with one bread from heaven.” 

The evening services within the week are in harmony with 
the spirit of the Lenten season. The instruction on the mor- 
row’s Mass formulary is followed by the chanting of Vespers 
or Compline. 

On Sundays the voices of all unite in the chant of the 
high Mass in the morning and of Vespers in the afternoon. The 
high Mass, however, is preceded by an explanation of the litur- 
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gical setting of the day. The celebrant points out to the sisters 
the great lessons contained therein and explains to them the spirit 
of the ensuing week. 

These explanations, together with those given during the 
week on the Mass texts of the successive Lenten days, enable 
the sisters to acquire an ever-increasing “‘sentire cum Ecclesia’, 
and to begin each week renewed in strength and courage to con- 
tinue the work which they have undertaken. 

So pass the days of Lententide. It draws to a close and 
the sacred days of Passiontide are here. The first of these two 
weeks is spent much like those of Lententide. 

But now Palm Sunday, the day of the divine Master’s tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem, is dawning. From that day of 
giory and sorrow the desire and longing for Redemption grows 
ever more intense. With Mother Church all hearts watch with 
heightening interest the outcome of that great struggle between 
the Prince of Light and the Prince of Darkness. 

THE NOVITIATE. 


O'Fallon, Mo. 





THE SYMBOL OF PAUL CLAUDEL’S “CITY” 
AUDELAIRE has defined a style of decadence as 


one “in which the unity of the book is decom- 

posed to give place to the independence of the page, 

in which the page is decomposed to give place to 

the independence of the phrase, and the phrase to 

give place to the independence of the word.’’ Another has justly 

observed that all art is a movement between the two extremes 
of decadence and its opposite classicism. 

That striking piece of literary criticism can be applied with 
as much te to civilization as to a literary ele. After 
Oswald Spengler’s great study of the growth and corruption of 
civilization, one can assert, without shocking anyone, that our 


1 3 f 


age is at the base and valley of progress, with the hill it has 


1 


come down en d and the slope to ascend be emit The marvel- 
lous unit our fathers of the Middle Ages knew in religion, poli 
tics, art and life has been now quite completely corrupted, in 
the sense that the parts of things are quite independent of their 
relation to the whole. Scholars of the future, in studying the 
curve of the movement from twentieth century multiplicy to a 
new unity, may perhaps view Claudel’s work as marking the 
advent of a rine impetus. 

In his play ‘‘The City’’ one can see the classic soul assert 

alll 


ing itself; but it is a new classic soul which attempts to cor 
relate, in a grand style, the cells of the organism. Claudel woulk 


1 
t 
I 


ordinate the world. ‘The City” is the ordination of the socia 
body, in that he puts men and their aspirations in their correct 
order as God looks upon them, not as men measure themselves 
“They are called wise,’ says St. Thomas quoting Aristotle, ‘““who 
put things in their correct order and govern them well.” 
The City is our civilization it its complexity of problems. 
which Claudel sees as only one problem—simple inadequacy oi 
outlook and the external expression of that inadequacy. The 
persons of the drama are so many dominant ideas which live in 
the ethos of today and seck to explain and solve the problem. 
The play is symbolical, but it is not simply so, after the man 
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ner of architectural symbols. The play is symbolical, but it is 
far from being an allegory and farther still from being a fable. 
The ideas are as much alive as the men in the world who con- 
tain them. It is more after the fashion of the Canticle of Can- 
ticles, which is symbolical without doubt, but which is also alive, 
like a man, and therefore cannot be set in any strict formula. 

‘The City is capitalistic civilization come to the logical con- 
clusion of its very nature. Avare is the ordinary man of the 
people who has been kept so long in darkness that he mistakes 
the flames of revolution for the light of life, satisfying himself 
with any light. And so he exults over the destruction of the 
City— 

“So much there’s not a hair but stands on end, and saliva 

jets from his mouth.” 
After the demolition Avare views his handiwork and laughs in 
his great bitterness of soul, because having completed his pur- 
pose he is completely without purpose; and so, giving the sword 
of authority to the wise man ‘“‘who must prevail by force,’’ he 
departs from the community of the living. 

Isidore de Besme is the culmination of capitalism. The City 
belongs to him. He is supreme master of all wheels that turn. 
And from-his dominion he has acquired only the wisdom of 
recognizing the vanity of life. It is worthy of notice that Isi- 
dore and Lambert de Besme are the only ones in the play who 
give up in complete despair. But in his defeated wisdom, which 
is very similar to that of Solomon, Besme bequeathes to Coeuvre 
the poet the great conviction from which Coeuvre goes on to 
the ultimate end. 

And what is this 


insatiate hunger consuming the soul of knowledge 
But the appetite to exhaust that which is not essential?” 


And giving the poet the limpid atom of knowledge, which is 
symbolized by the sapphire, Besme goes to his proper fate, not 
fearing death itself but only the pain and shock of dying. 
Lambert de Besme is the astute politician who firmly be- 
lieves himself capable of saving the City even in its dying hour. 
But Lambert will work only on condition that Lala marry him. 
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In Lala he sees the highest happiness he is able to see, a garden 
of perfect natural joys which to him is the honey and the honey- 
comb of life. And this failing, he betakes himself to digging 
graves. 

Lala is a strange will-o'-the-wisp who offers herself irres- 
ponsibly now to one and now to another. She is natural hap- 
piness or that which men misconceive as Beatitude. Disdaining 
Lambert, to whom she has promised herself, she throws herself 
at the feet of Coeuvre. 

Coeuvre, the poet, the seeker of first truth, considers the 
“thing prone upon the earth’’ and persuades himself that he has 
found the joy he sought, although 1n his poet’s heart he knows 
he is wrong. 

“It is night. Since my eyes obscurely penetrate beyond 

the length of my arm, I will believe my hands.”’ 
It is fitting that later Lala should leave Coeuvre, and not vice 
versa as would happen where they real man and woman. For 
a man does not leave happiness; it leaves him when he has un- 
covered its wretched inadequacy. 

This incompleteness of outlook is shared by all. In the 
tremendous clash of ideas in the graveyard scene, Lambert ques- 
tions minutely the soul of Isidore de Besme, demanding the basic 
reason for his dominating existence and the meaning of the people 
who work for him. But it is not a superficial examination on 
labour problems. It probes to the very heart and purpose of 
life. Lambert, the astute statesman with none but a natural end 
in view, lays bare the bitterness of Isidore. In reply to the last 
possible question Isidore says all is mockery. 

5 The more 


this world is fair, when it laughs in the freshness of 
its leaves, 

The more I savour the futile poignancy, the utter 
mockery of being here. I have known all things 
and the hesitation of death is comparable to my dis- 


satisfaction.”’ 
Lambert bowg his head before the revealing of his own futility, 
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and shortly after when he drops himself to oblivion behind a 
tomb, Lala the irrepressible, says 

“Pay no attention to it. Lambert is dead.”’ 

Coeuvre is the only character or mental attitude that ad- 
vances in wisdom and grace with the progress of the play. He 
possesses supremely the faculty of wonderment, and the quality 
of appreciation of the delicacy and beauty of all those subtle 
creations which have given joy to the heart of man since the 
hunt o’ the world began. And furthermore, he understands that 
the enjoyment of them cannot be the highest joy. He foresees 
the conclusion of the experiment made by Des Esseintes in Huys- 
man’s novel, and yet, since it is night and the opportunity is 
thrown at his head, he descends to perform it. But throughout 
he remains steadfast, believing the unapparent strings, which unite 
the things that are visible, are capable of being discerned; and 
so in the end he emerges from, the mists to behold the stars. 

Long after the destruction of the City, Gerin and Thyrsée, 
symbols of La Jeunesse, appear in fresh morning, talking like 
children filled with the joy and goodness of living, and again 
like children—unwise. They salute Ivors as prince because “‘his 
face bears the seal of the Sun.’’ Ivors is not deceived. ' The old 
ideas of happiness in enjoyment, of the function of government 
being to assure that happiness to the greater number, are futile. 
He clearly sees that the end cannot repose there, but the probe 
of his spirit has not been able to ascertain the ultimate end; until 
Coeuvre appears. clothed in a bishop’s robes, and teaches him the 
highest and most profound, the ultimate and the first truth. 

“And I understood the harmony of things in their se- 

quence and accord 

And at last, having made the great discovery, in the 

comprehension of unity and the subtleties of dif- 
ference I found the height of joy.” 

Claudel is greatest here, teaching multiplicity its relation to 
Unity. A truth treasured in the Church since her infancy, ex- 
posed by him in virginal figure, and in language which has the 
strength and beauty of a thorough-bred stallion running against 
the wind: a truth taught by the Lord Christ as the aureole of 
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revelation, taught afterwards by Saint Paul in overflowing figures, 
expressed by St. Augustine in his commentaries on the Psalms, 
preached by Chrysostom and Hilary, Leo the Great and Am- 
brose, written by Gregory the Great as a supreme motive for 
maintaining the unity of the East and West, exposed in syllogism 
by the scholastics and in poetry by the mystics of St. Victor, 
understood and treasured by the Christians of every century—this 
truth, so old, so various, so new, is taught again to a society 
at the foot of the hill to be climbed, as the rare and precious 
essence of revelation, in which humanity, by comprehending 
Unity and the subtleties of difference can come to the height 
of joy. 
in this temple which is the world no one will ever 
know how to escape the necessity of the ample cere- 
mony.” 
social life is only the double verse of the 
action of grace or hymn, 
By which humanity absorbs the leader and restores 
again his image.”’ 

The ideas of this play are not new. They are found in 
the mouths of many men here and there upon the earth. But 
the expression has hitherto been multiple. Bishop Kettler, Pope 
Leo XIII, Cardinal Manning, the American bishops’ program 
of reconstruction, Dr. John A. Ryan and many others have 
said and are saying that 

in truth, if society is a body, in order that it now 
may live, 

It must first be complete with all its organs.” 

Chesterton and the Distributists, together with the romantic 

school which has become medieval, have told men, saying 

. how swollen is 

your folly 

To think you can build a finer edifice, using huma 
souls like bricks 

And like beams of which one has figured the torque 
and stress!" 


The Liturgical Movement, more profound than all else (so com- 
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prehensive that this play should be understood as a factor with- 
in it), is a witness of the primal fact that 

in this temple which is the world no one will ever 
know how to escape the necessity of the ample cere- 
mony. 

For the Liturgical Movement, inaugurated by Pius X, is the 
motion of the social body kneeling before the majesty and good- 
ness of God. It is the gesture of multiplicity realizing its relation 
to Unity. It is the complete and official desire of the Word made 
visible to restore all things to a correlated unity in the Mystica 
Christ. And as such, like the climax of a magnificant drama, 
it presupposes that the former acts have come before it; it attracts 
all parts of life to itself, justifies their existence, and illustrates 
without equivocation their final end and purpose. 

The virtue of the play lies in this, that Claudel has gath- 
ered the ends together. In a classic work of art he has united 
the various mouths of prophets and seers into one voice. 

“Hear my single voice reverberate in the immensity!”’ 

Should humanity hear the voice and climb the hill to the 
City of God, future scholars tracing the curve of the movement 
ray regard Claudel as the coming of a great fresh wind; an 
should humanity take what is at hand, refusing to see beyond 
the length of its arm, future men may point to him as one who 
would have saved with his wisdom those who were lost with 
their own inadequate folly. 

PAUL BUSSARD. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Apostolate 


“‘That Christ be formed in all’’ — Pius X 


WITH OUR Elsewhere in this issue we are presenting an article 
READERS’ on The City of Paul Claudel, present French ambas- 

sador to the United States. The City came into our 
hands by happy accident. It rapidly went the rounds among mem- 
bers of our monastic circle with one invariable result: a request 
for another option on the book, for a second reading. Not that 
the work, a drama, is coscure, but rather laden deeply with a 
meaning that is not grasped at one sitting. It is a whole critique 
of the human society and ideals of today, replete with the senten- 
tious vision of a mystic seer. 

Men today are again asking themselves the ultimate WHY? 
Why work? To eat. And why eat? And again why? We 
have inded arrived at a culmination in our views of life, a cul- 
mination that is fraught with possible disruption and real disil- 
lusionment. The captain of industry has achieved his heart's de- 
sire; the political boss has had everything his own way. We 
have all boasted of having achieved the highest in the history of 
mankind. And yet we are restless and dissatisfied with what is. 
Beneath all we feel more keenly than ever “‘the futile poignancy, 
the utter mockery of being here.”’ 

Man, having dethroned God, sets himself up as the goal of life. 
Consequently, ‘“‘no one wishes to serve’’; all desire to be served 
by all the rest. Thereupon an utter disillusionment! In some 





it turns to dispair and hatred —- ‘‘Malediction on man! And on 
all the works of man! Because he creates falsehood’’; in others 
it leads to a beginning of wisdom: ‘‘No human being, no object 


that is caused’’, is the ultimate end; not even the society of man- 
kind. “‘being only a means itself”’. 

But where is the solution? ‘‘Seek and ye shall find’, says the 
Gospel. And the inquiring in Claudel’s drama are met by a bishop 
of the Church, who himself has sought and ‘‘found another birth” 
there where alone men are born again of water and the Holy Ghost. 
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The appearance of the bishop on the scene is a great surprise. 
“Does that old superstition still exist?’’ It not only exists, but 
in it alone is to be found the true Way, it alone can explain the 
Truth, and give Life. After man has originally fallen from his 
high estate, ‘‘God alone can give back [the image of] God to God, 
and that is why you read that he has made himself a man.”’ 
Through this God-Man all men were redeemed and carry the seal 
of their destiny indelibly on their hearts. ‘“You would not 
know how to efface from your heart a certain image. And that 
image is no other than the one imprinted on the linen of the ver- 
onica.”’ More still! That Image calls for its own with a great 
desire, so that “‘there is no part of us escapes his covetousness.”’ 
Hence our restlessness apart from Him. To Him we must go and 
to Him we must give our all. ‘‘It is useless to argue with the Mas- 
— we must attune ourselves to him and know, O my son, 
what he wishes.’’ Once we realize this, we shall also see where 
all this is to be done, where we are to find the Master and He us. 
And then our assent will begin the new life, the only true life. 
With the simplicity of the Lord Himself we can answer the mo- 
mentous question: ‘Will you believe in the Church which is the 
Word made visible?’’ ‘‘That is my wish.’’ Therewith the sav- 
ing step is made. A curtain drops on the old scenes; we go out to 
begin life anew. 

Needless to puint out how all this but echoes the words of suc- 
cessive Pontiffs from Leo XIII to Pius XI against a civilization 
built up on love of power and riches with its accompanying op- 
pressions and disillusioned awakenings! It is a sweeping concep- 
tion of the saintly visions of these Vicars of Christ; and it truly 
finds its fundamental keynote in the idea of Pius X, who sounded 
unplumbed depths when he showed the way for the salvation of 
the world to be /nstaurare Omnia in Christo, and who answered 
the question for “‘the way to reach Christ’’ with a simple: “It is 








the Church.” 
° 
ADOLESCENCE In the natural family, where the children have 
IN THE been well trained and taught to love and be 


PARISH-FAMILY loved, they are happiest when all gather con- 
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tentedly about the hearth. Yet as the children grow older and 
enter upon the years of adolescence, a feeling of self-consciousness, 
a desire for greater independence, a movement towards individual- 
ism begins to stir in them. ‘The bond of family union is threat- 
ened; and unless the mutual love between the several family mem- 
bers be firm and durable, it will in time yield to other loves. 

So it is also in the liturgical family, the parish. Gathered about 
the altar as the hearth, all the parishioners are children beside the 
pastor as their spirtual father. However, we can also here distin- 
guish between child and youth, between those attached to their 
home and those goaded by a bent towards individualism. As pas 
tors well know, this latter tendency asserts itself quite promptly 
with the years of adolescence; and here too, if the fire of charity 
which flames forth from the altar does not enkindle a deep recipro- 
cal affection wherewith to sustain the bond of spiritual attachment, 
advancing youth will drift ever farther from the altar-railing to- 
wards the outer and wider limits of the liturgical family circle, or 
beyond. Efforts must therefore be made to keep the family together, 
to foster and strengthen the ties of brotherhood in Jesus Christ, to 
present ways and means for constant co-operation on the part of 
the young in the parochial liturgy. This effort must mean, as 
has recently been well stated in Les Questions Liturgiques et Pa- 
roissiales (XII, p. 166), ‘‘co-operation of youth towards the in- 
crease, in the parish, of the spiritual life, of the true Christian life 
a life essentially opposed to all individualism, since at bottom of 
it is found the grand dogma of the mystical Christ: we are all 
members one of the other; we all, with Christ, form but one en- 
tirety, one body. of which Christ is the head.” 

Against the tide of spiritual waywardness in ripening years it 
is easier to be effective by sustaining the co-operative spirit engen- 
dered during the tender and pliable childhood days, than by any 
effort to call those who have wandered from the inner family 
circle back to more active participation in its liturgical life. For this 
reason the greater hope rests with the children. When these have 
learnt to love the altar and the church as their hearth and home 
and have acquired an understanding of the mystery, that we are 
all members one of the other under the headship of Christ — then 
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can we more hopefully face the question of the co-operation of 
young men and young women in the liturgy of the parish. 

But what activities may be comprised in this co-operation of our 
youth? Briefly, whatever makes for the realization of the ideal 
of the liturgical life in each one of them. As a living member of 
the mystical Christ each one must contribute towards the needs and 
aims of the whole body according to the proper function assigned 
to him. This should inspire a striving for personal perfection, a 
desire to know more about the Church of Christ and its liturgy, 
wherein the love of Christ gives life and warmth and happiness. 
dn the principle of natural sympathy among all the members’ 
there then arises a mutual interest in the collective work of the 
family unit, above all in the public liturgy of the parish. Not 





only will each member participate in as far as he can in the com- 
mon services, but his corporate interest will encourage or aid or 
bring about, by word and example, the co-operation of all the 
other members. Then, of course, the Mass as the supreme act of 
the liturgy, especially the parish Mass, the Sunday high Mass, 
will again be solemnized and enhanced by the presence and parti- 
cipation of the flower of the parish, our Catholic youth. How 
lamentable the sad experience, so frequently deplored by zealous 
pastors, that. the young people of the parish rather crowd the early 
|or shorter] Masses on Sundays, therby exhibiting a woeful ignor- 
ance concerning the liturgical life and a lack of appreciation of 
their own dignity as Christians! In the same way assistance at the 
other parochial services is an indication of the liturgical spirit. 
But if the integral value and the importance of such religious acts 
are explained to our youth, be that in conferences to the young 
men societies and voung ladies sodalities, or brought home to them 
through study clubs and reading circles, the attractiveness and 
force intrinsic to the liturgy will draw and hold ever greater num- 
bers. In many dioceces and parishes in Europe special organiza- 
tions have been formed and successfully kept alive among the 
young of both sexes for the study and spread of the liturgical life. 
What nobler efforts could these young apostles make for the spread 
of the peace of Christ in the kingdom of Christ? They can truly 
say with St. Paul: ‘“Thus we shall be no longer children . . . rather 
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we shall hold the truth in charity, and grow in all things into him 
who is the head, Christ. From him the whole body, welded and 
compacted together throughout every joint of the system, part 
working harmony with part — [from him] the body deriveth its 
increase, unto the building up of itself in charity’’ (Eph. 4, 14-16). 
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LITURGICAL The Catholic Truth Society of Ireland (768 Lower 
BRIEFS Abbey Street, Dublin) has just published a pocket 
size pamphlet on The Liturgy of the Forty Hours’ 
Prayer, by ‘‘the eminent Dublin Liturgist’’ Rev. J. B. O'Connell. 
Besides an explanatory introduction, it contains the Pange Lingua, 
Litanies of the Saints, Votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
Votive Mass for Peace, in Latin and English. The pamphlet sells 
at ls. 6d. per dozen, and should do much to emphasize the offi- 
cial Church prayers of the Forty Hours, which ought naturally to 
be the central inspiration for the entire devotion. Quantity or- 
ders for this pamphlet may be sent to The Liturgical Press. 


Various liturgical weeks and congresses were held in Europe 
in the past year. Outstanding among those that have come to our 
notice are the following: 

August 1 to 4: The “Tenth Liturgical Week’’ (French). 
at the Benedictine Abbey of Mont Cesar, Louvain. 

August 8 to 12: The “Eleventh Liturgical Week’’ (Dutch) 
in the Norbertine Abbey of Averbode (Belgium). 

October 10 and 11: A “Liturgical Course’ at the autumn 
meeting of the “‘scientific-pastoral’’ union of the Archdiocese of 
Cologne. 

October 23 to 30: A Liturgical Week at the church of St. 
Paul, Munich. Morning and evening conferences and popular 
Participation at Mass and Complines took place daily. The at- 
tendance was from two to three thousand daily ‘‘as at a mission’’. 

November 15 to 2C@: A Liturgical Week at Como, Italy. 
Its scope was ‘‘to make known the beauty of the liturgy and offer 
to the faithful a way of living the life of the Church, which is the 
very life of Christ.’ 

August 13 to 16: A congress for popular initiation into 
liturgical participation, held at Klosterneuburg, near Vienna. We 
are herewith giving the essential features of the latter: 

Friday, August 12: 6:00 p.m. Welcome of members, and 
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conference on: Nature and purpose of the popular liturgical 
renewal. 


Saturday, August 13: 6:00 a.m. Simple recited Mass. 


8:00 am. Conference: Participation of the people in the 
Mass. Conference: Questions regarding church music and po- 
pular liturgy. 

3:00 p. m. Conference: Liturgical life with the Church 
and the liturgical year.—Singing practice for Mass of following 
day. 

7:00 p. m. Representation of a liturgical popular devotion 
(Easter devotion). 

Sunday, August 14: 7:30 a.m. Lauds and solemn partici- 
pated Mass; Agape. 

9:30 a.m. Conference: Lay breviary. 


3:00 p.m. Solemn Vespers and Benediction. Liturgical 
instruction: Introduction to the feast of the Assumption. 


8:00 p.m. Solemn Matins of Assumption. 
Monday, August 15: 6:00 a.m. Lauds in woodland hills 


(Leopoldsberg). Solemn participated Mass. Agape in castle. 
Conference: Liturgical parishes, organization, and summary. 


3:00 p.m. Chanted Vespers of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Return home to Klosterneuburg. 





Evening. Chanted Compline. Farewell words. 
(After each conference or practice: free discussion). 


The Right Reverend Mons. Tranquillo Guarneri, Bishop 
of Acquapendente, Italy, issued a Lenten pastoral letter (1927) 
on the divine Sacrifice. Its 94 pages contain an introduction 
explaining origin of ceremonies, language, etc., and an explana- 
tion of the Mass itself in three parts: I. The Preparation for 
the Sacrifice; II. The Eucharistic Sacrifice (from Offertory to 
doxology at end of Canon); III. Participation in the Sacrifice 
(Our Father to end). ‘‘The sacrifice is complete; but for it to 
be perfect,’’ say the introductory words of the third part, “‘it is 
necessary that the priest and the faithful participate by means 
of holy Communion. All the prayers following have the pur- 
pose of preparing souls for the worthy reception of Jesus.’’ The 
note of participation in the Sacrifice is stressed throughout by 
the zealous prelate. 
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he Liturgical Directory of Klosterneuburg for the year 1928 
(Das Jahr des Heiles 1928 — Volksliturgisches Apostolat — 
Klosterneuburg bei Wien —— Pr. 3 Mk) evidences the progress of 
the Liturgical Movement in Europe and the influence it is having 
on the lives of countless individuals. Dr. Pius Parsch, Canon of 
Klosterneuburg, promoter of the liturgical community connected 
with the monastery. a prodigious worker, writer of numerous 
works and contributer to various publications, is the author of this 
compact Directory of 672 pages. “Two or sometimes three pages 
of explanatory notes accompany the directions for every day. The 
Mass for the day is indicated with all its variable parts, and ap- 
propriate commentaries on these parts give the principal thought 
running through the Mass text. The Bible reading for each day 
is indicated, together with a synopsis of the reading and a few per- 
tinent quotations from it. Another section of the explanation 
is devoted to the divine Office of each day, to a short biographical 
sketch of the saint whose feast is being celebrated. A brief extract 
from the Roman Martyrology, finally, familiarizes the reader with 
the heroes of the Church Triumphant. The calendar of Dr. 
Parsch deserves the wide circulation it enjoys; it is not only im- 
mediately useful for locating the texts of the Mass in the Breviary, 
but stimulates to greater efforts to live the life of the Church. 


The Catholi ic Orphan Press of Calc utta, India, has published 
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a Small Liturgical ers ism. It is a “‘well written and well 
informed little Catechism in which all ie various instruments, 
functions and rites of the liturgy are clearly explained’. It is a 
most useful manual for grade children (108 pp., 401 questions 
and answers), divided ~— three parts: Objects Used in the 
Divine Service; Principal Liturgical Functions; The Ecclesiastical 
Year—with an excellent three-page appendix on ‘‘Ecclesiastical 
Singing” 


The sixth edition of Offeramus appeared at the end of 
January. This is a completely revised edition, containing the 
excellent English translation of the Ordinary of the Mass by the 
Reverend Richard E. Power. (See Orate Fratres, I, p. 273 ff.) 
The increasing demand for Offeramus in schools and parishes is 
a good indication of the continuing spread of the liturgical apos- 
tolate. The popular booklet is I appearing in cloth-bound 
copies (40c, The Liturgical Press). 
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